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THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

By  Edgar  Legare  Pennington 


Towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  there  appeared  in  New  England  a  young  clergyman 
named  William  Blaxton.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  1617  and  his  Master’s  degree  in  162L  But 
in  coming  to  this  country,  he  was  not  at  one  with  the  Pilgrim 
fathers,  either  in  his  object  or  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
Church  of  England.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  expedition  of  Robert  Gorges,  which  left  Plymouth, 
England,  in  the  midsummer  of  1623;  he  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  isolated  settlers  who  were  found  when  the  later 
stream  of  immigration  appeared.1  Blaxton  settled  on  the 
peninsula  of  Shawmut  —  now  the  city  of  Boston ;  and  there 
he  had  his  cottage,  garden  plot,  and  later  an  orchard.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  taking  possession,  he  laid  claim  to  the  whole  peninsula.2 

When  the  Puritans  arrived,  the  name  of  Blaxton  was 
on  the  first  list  of  freemen.  That  was  in  1630. 3  It  was  at 
.  Blaxton’s  invitation  that  various  members  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Company,  who  had  gone  to  Mishawum  (now  Charles¬ 
town),  moved  to  Shawmut,  and  commenced  the  settlement 
soon  known  as  Boston.4  There  is  an  account  of  Blaxton’s 
sale  of  the  land  on  which  Boston  was  built. 5 

(1)  Winsor:  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  III,  p.  311;  Memorial  History  of 

Boston,  I,  p.  75. 

(2)  See  Cotton  Mather:  Magnalia,  Book  III,  ch.  xi. 

(3)  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2nd  series,  X,  p.  170;  Perry:  American  Episcopal  Church, 

I,  p.  92. 

(4)  Archives  of  General  Convention,  IV,  p.  20. 

(5)  Mass.  Hist.  Coll,  2nd  scries,  IV,  p.  202;  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Mass.  Bay, 

I,  p.  104;  Perry:  American  Episcopal  Church,  I,  pp.  93-94. 
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It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman  would  be  regarded  cordially  by  the  zealous  Puri¬ 
tans.  Gradually  Blaxton  was  dispossessed  by  the  inhabitants; 
and  they  justified  their  conduct  by  suggesting  that  he  “was 
an  odd  sort  of  man  who  would  not  join  himself  with  any  of 
their  New  England  churches.”6  It  is  true  that  Blaxton  was 
not  congenial  with  the  hierarchical  tendencies  of  the  time; 
but  he  had  no  desire  to  renounce  his  religious  affiliations.  He 
said  to  the  Puritans,  in  explaining  his  refusal  to  unite  with 
them:  “I  came  from  England,  because  I  did  not  like  the  lord- 
bishops;  but  I  cannot  join  with  you,  because  I  would  not 
be  under  the  lord-brethren .”7 

Aware  that  he  was  no  match  for  the  overpowering  zeal 
of  the  Puritans,  Blaxton  was  not  aggressive  in  asserting  his 
Anglican  opinions.  Johnson,  in  his  Wonder  Working 
Providence,  stated  that  the  clergyman  retained  “no  simbole 
of  his  former  profession,  but  a  Canonicall  Coate.”8  There  is 
certainly  no  record  of  services  held  by  him  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1634,  Blaxton  relinquished  his  holdings  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Boston;  and  received  that  year  the  sum  of  £30, 
each  householder  paying  six  shillings.9  Then  he  betook  him¬ 
self  farther  into  the  wilderness,  to  a  spot  which  he  called 
“Study  Hill,”  in  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Lonsdale, 
Rhode  Island.  Thus  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  was  the 
first  white  inhabitant  as  well  as  the  first  resident  minister 
of  Rhode  Island.  Some  time  afterwards  Roger  Williams  and 
his  companions  arrived,  having  been  banished  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  and  founded  Providence.  Others  sought  refuge 
and  religious  liberty  there. 

Thomas  Lechford,  a  churchman,  wrote  concerning  Blax¬ 
ton  in  1641.  “One  Master  Blakeston,  a  Minister,  went  from 
Boston,  having  lived  there  nine  or  ten  yeares,  because  he 
would  not  joyne  with  the  Church.”  He  added  that  Blaxton 
“lives  neere  Master  Williams  (Roger  Williams),  but  is  far 
from  his  opinions.”10 

The  clergyman  felt  free  in  the  new  colony  to  exercise 

(6)  Anatomist  No.  Ill,  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Sept.  22,  1768. 

(7)  Cotton  Mather:  Magnalia,  Book  III,  ch.  xi. 

(8)  Johnson:  Wonder  Working  Providence. 

(9)  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  I,  p.  85. 

(10)  Lechford:  Plain  Dealings  (1867  ed.),  p.  97. 
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his  ministry,  as  he  had  never  felt  in  Massachusetts.  In  1637, 
one  Richard  Smith,  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  built  a 
house  at  Cocumscussuc,  near  Wickford,  which  was  called 
Smith’s  Castle.  In  that  house,  Roger  Williams  preached  to 
the  Indians;  and  it  appears  that  Blaxton  held  services  there 
also. 11 

Other  settlements  followed  that  of  Roger  Williams.  In 
March,  1638,  William  Coddington,  John  Clarke,  and  Anne 
Hutchinson  settled  at  Pocasset  (Portsmouth)  on  the  island 
of  Aquidneck.  Dissatisfied  with  local  conditions,  Coddington 
and  Clarke  moved  a  few  miles  further  south,  in  April,  1639. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  Newport.  On  March  1 2th, 
1640,  the  Portsmouth  and  Newport  colonies  were  united.12 
A  settlement  was  planted  at  Shawomet  (Warwick)  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1643,  by  seceders  from  Providence,  led  by  Samuel  Gor¬ 
ton.13  The  portion  of  Rhode  Island,  west  from  Newport  to 
the  Connecticut  line,  was  called  Narragansett  after  a  dominant 
Indian  tribe.  It  was  a  fertile  and  pleasant  region. 

On  March  14th,  1644,  a  charter  was  issued  by  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  board  of  commissioners  for  the  plantations;  and 
by  its  terms  the  Providence  Plantations  in  the  Narragansett 
Bay  in  New  England  became  incorporated. 14  The  Portsmouth  - 
Newport  General  Court  changed  the  name  of  the  island  of 
Aquidneck  to  the  “Island  of  Rhodes.”15  Three  years  passed 
before  the  charter  was  formally  accepted  by  the  plantation. 
At  last,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1647,  a  government  was  organized 
at  Portsmouth:  all  four  of  the  settlements  of  Rhode  Island 
were  united  under  the  patent  of  1644. 1G 

The  Rhode  Island  union  was  split  into  two  confederations 
in  1661.  One  confederation  included  the  mainland  towns  of 
Providence  and  Warwick;  the  other  embraced  the  island 
towns,  Portsmouth  and  Newport.  This  division  ceased,  when 
union  was  effected  by  Roger  Williams  in  1654.  A  charter 
was  secured  from  King  Charles  II,  July  8th,  1663. 17  By  this 


(11)  Archives  of  General  Convention,  IV,  p.  22. 

(12)  Encyc.  Britannica,  14th  ed.,  XIX,  p.  256. 

(13)  Ibid.;  Winsor:  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  III,  p.  336. 

(14)  Winsor:  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  III,  p.  337. 

(15)  Encyc.  Britannica,  14th  ed.,  XIX,  p.  257. 

(16)  Ibid.;  Winsor:  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  III,  p.  337. 

(17)  Encyc.  Britannica,  14lh  ed.,  XIX,  p.  257. 
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charter,  religious  liberty  was  made  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  colony.  Rhode  Island  never  had  a  state  church, 
and  never  tolerated  the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  support 
of  religion. 

Sir  Robert  Carr,  George  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Maverick, 
the  King’s  Commissioners,  signed  a  paper,  March  3rd,  1665, 
directed  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Court,  declaring  it  to  be 
his  Majesty’s  will  and  pleasure,  “That  all  men  professing 
Christianity,  and  of  competent  estates,  and  of  civil  conversa¬ 
tion,  who  acknowledge  and  are  obedient  to  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  though  of  different  judgments,  may  be  admitted  to  be 
freemen,  and  have  liberty  to  choose  and  be  chosen  officers 
both  civil  and  military.”18 

The  Narragansett  country  was  set  aside  as  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  in  1664;  and  was  named  the  King’s  Province.  Its  title 
was  disputed  by  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  both  of 
which  claimed  the  territory.  Until  1726,  Narragansett  and 
Rhode  Island  remained  separate  colonies. 

During  the  first  decades  of  Rhode  Island’s  struggles,  the 
Reverend  William  Blaxton  was  holding  services,  at  least 
on  occasions.  He  evidently  officiated  at  Providence.  In  a 
Rhode  Island  court  record,  dated  1752,  there  is  the  state¬ 
ment:  “And  it  appears  from  the  Proofs  in  the  Cause,  that 
Before  1675,  Mr.  Blackstone,  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  preached  once  a  month  for  several  Fears.”19 
Blaxton  was  fond  of  children,  to  whom  he  gave  apples  from 
his  orchard;  he  enjoyed  tilling  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  he 
read  the  Anglican  service  and  preached  on  his  farm,  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  —  a  tree  afterwards  known  as  the  Catholic 
oak.  He  died  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  May  26,  1675. 
His  library,  which  was  considered  large  for  the  times,  was 
later  destroyed  by  the  Indians.20 

The  first  attempt  of  Anglicans  to  organize  a  parish  in  Rhode 
Island  was  at  Newport,  where  services  were  conducted  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Bethune  and  the  Reverend  John  Lockyer 
about  1697,  or  later.  Bethune  was  sent  over  by  the  Bishop  of 


(18)  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.  36217,  fo.  1  (Stevens  fit  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(19)  Macsparran  v.  Hazard,  in  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.  36217,  fo.  2  (Stevens  fit 

Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(20)  Perry:  American  Episcopal  Church,  I,  pp.  94-95. 
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London.  It  is  said  that  scandal  attached  to  his  name.  Lock- 
yer  succeeded  him.21 

Mr.  Lockyer  started  holding  services  in  Newport.  There 
a  congregation  was  gathered.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  pro¬ 
cured  the  help  of  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  then  governor  of 
Maryland,  an  ardent  churchman;  from  the  records  of  Trinity 
Church'  Newport,  it  seems  clear  that  Nicholson  was  regarded 
as  the  founder.  The  people  were  well  disposed  towards  the 
Church,  and  gave  it  friendly  patronage. 

In  1699,  sixteen  prominent  men  of  Providence  signed  a  pe¬ 
tition,  which  they  forwarded  to  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Boston  as  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
They  informed  the  new  executive  of  their  intention  to  build  a 
Church  for  the  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  Church  of 
England;  and  they  asked  his  assistance  in  obtaining  a  min¬ 
ister.  They  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  give  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  in  their  power  “to  a  Pious  and  learned  Minister 
to  settle  and  abide  amongst  us;”  and,  while  unable  to  con¬ 
tribute  much,  they  begged  that  he  would  intercede  with  the 
King  for  help.22 

Thus  Newport  and  Providence  manifested  an  interest  in 
the  Church  of  England.  About  the  same  time,  the  needs  of 
the  colony  were  attracting  the  notice  of  prominent  men  of 
the  Church.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Thomas  Bray,  who  had 
been  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Commissary  in  Maryland,  re- 
returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
He  was  so  impressed  by  the  urgent  demand  for  a  regular 
supply  of  missionaries  for  the  colonies  that  he  bent  forth  his 
extraordinary  energies  towards  securing  such  men,  and  his 
efforts  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  That  society,  known 
as  the  S.  P.  G.,  was  destined  to  become  the  great  mission¬ 
ary  organization  of  the  English  Church;  and  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  middle  of  the  Revolutionar}^  War,  it  sent  and 
largely  financed  a  steady  stream  of  ministers  and  school¬ 
masters  to  the  American  colonies.  Doctor  Bray  prepared  a 
memorial  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  which  he  submitted  to 

(21)  S.  P.  G.  A-6,  No.  6  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(22)  Archives  of  General  Convention,  IV,  p.  21. 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  in  it  he  said  (1700): 

“In  Road  Island,  for  want  of  a  Clergy,  many  of 
the  Inhabitants  are  said  to  be  sunk  down  right  into 
Atheism,  the  new  generation  being  the  offspring  of 
Quakers,  whose  children  for  want  of  an  outward 
teaching,  which  these  Enthusiasts  at  first  denyed, 
being  near  Ranters.” 

He  recommended  at  least  two  clergymen  for  the  colony.23 

The  S.  P.  G.  was  chartered  in  1701;  and  the  Society  lost 
no  time  in  taking  the  infant  Church  movement  of  Rhode 
Island  under  its  wings.  A  Church  building  had  been  started 
at  Newport  in  1700  — a  small  structure,  fifty  by  thirty  feet, 
which  proved  inadequate;  and  the  minister  and  church¬ 
wardens  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Society,  September  28th, 
1702,  seeking  aid.  They  said  that  their  place  of  worship 
was  finished  on  the  outside — all  except  the  steeple;  that 
it  was  well  pewed  and  had  a  communion  table,  but  lacked 
ornaments  for  decency  and  order.24  The  Society  made  a  dona¬ 
tion;  and  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1703,  the  Newport  vestry 
wrote  the  S.  P.  G.,  expressing  gratitude  for  the  present  of 
furnishings  for  the  communion  table,  and  begging  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Society’s  allowance  of  £50  a  year  for  the 
support  of  the  minister.  They  added  that  they  were  build¬ 
ing  the  steeple  and  enlarging  the  gallery.25 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Lockyer  remained  in  charge  of  the  New¬ 
port  Church  until  his  death  in  1704.  A  gentleman  of  promi¬ 
nence  in  Newport  wrote  the  Society,  November  15th,  1710, 
commending  him : 

“Mr  Lockier  was  a  Gentleman  of  a  very  good 
*  temper,  a  very  good  Preacher,  and  a  Man  of  Modera¬ 
tion  towards  those  that  differ’d  from  him  only  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Ceremony  &c  which  I  think  with  Submission, 
is  a  necessary  or  good  Qualification  in  a  Church 
Minister  that  may  be  settled  in  this  place,  all  Cir¬ 
cumstances  considered.”26 

A  library  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island  on  the  17th  of 


(23)  Prot.  Epis.  Historical  Collections,  1851,  pp.  100-101. 

(24)  Humphreys:  Historical  Account,  S.  P.  G.,  pp.  61-62. 

(25)  S.  P.  G.  A-l,  No.  157  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(26)  Letter  of  J.  Brenton,  in  S.  P.  G.  A-6,  No.  6  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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November,  1701,  valued  at  £30.  There  was  also  for¬ 
warded  a  “layman’s  library”  of  less  ponderous  matter.27 
These  books  were  furnished  through  the  agency  of  the  same 
Doctor  Thomas  Bray,  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  That  gentle¬ 
man  realized  that  intellectual  poverty  which  characterized 
the  environment  of  the  American  settlers;  and  he  put  in 

*  execution  an  admirable  scheme  for  providing  parochial  libraries 
for  the  colonies.  Many  theological  works  and  scholarly 
treatises  were  shipped  to  the  Church  of  England  clergymen 
from  north  to  south;  and  numerous  tracts  and  simpler  state- 

*  ments  of  doctrine  were  donated  for  distribution  among  the 
laity,  to  refute  erroneous  doctrine  and  to  impart  pious  in¬ 
struction.  Much  may  be  written  of  the  debt  which  American 
culture  owes  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Bray. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  founded  S.  P.  G.  was  the 
delegating  of  the  Reverend  George  Keith,  to  visit  the  colonies 
and  to  report  what  he  observed.  Keith  had  once  been  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  among  the  Quakers.  On  entering  the  English 
Church,  he  displayed  the  same  zeal  and  fervour.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  sought  to  combat  Quakerism  and  to  encourage 
the  Anglicans  in  their  efforts.  Keith  visited  Rhode  Island 
in  August,  1702,  in  company  with  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Myles  of  Boston.  A  whole  month  was  spent  by  him,  preach¬ 
ing  in  Newport,  Narragansett,  and  other  places.  He  noted 
that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lockyer  had  a  large  congregation, 
maintained  partly  by  contributions  from  the  local  people  and 
partly  by  gifts  from  England;  also,  that  there  was  a  desire 
tt  for  a  minister  in  Narragansett  and  other  parts  of  Rhode 

Island.28 

•  After  Mr.  Lockyer ’s  death  (1704),  the  Reverend  James 
Honyman  became  the  minister  at  Newport.  He  had  been 
recommended  for  the  post  by  Lord  Cornbury,  governor  of 
c  New  York;  in  fact,  he  had  served  the  Church  at  Jamaica, 

Long  Island,  for  some  time.29  His  ministry  at  Newport  lasted 
forty-five  years.  During  that  period,  he  was  a  very  diligent 
priest  and  visited  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island  was  a  Quaker;  but  Honyman  was  prudent 


(27)  Bray’s  Accounts,  Part  II,  p.  67  (photostat  in  Library  of  Congress). 

(28)  Prot.  Epis.  Historical  Collections,  1851,  pp.  xvi-xvii. 

(29)  S.  P.  G.  A-2,  No.  xxx  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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and  tactful  in  his  dealings  with  him. 

Honyman’s  life,  however,  was  clouded  by  controversy.  At 
the  outset  of  his  Rhode  Island  residence,  he  was  charged  with 
having  spread  scandalous  rumours  about  Mr.  Lockyer  and 
hastening  his  predecessor’s  death;  he  was  also  accused  of 
giving  information  which  led  to  the  sinking  of  a  sloop  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  the  captain’s  life.30 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  century,  a  few  families  of 
Church  of  England  affiliation  had  settled  in  the  Narragansett 
country,  where  they  worshipped  in  private  houses.31  There 
was  no  organisation  of  Christians,  however,  except  the  Quaker 
and  Baptist  groups.  The  S.  P.  G.  report  of  1704-5  shows 
that  Narragansett  expressed  willingness  to  subscribe  £50 
a  year  for  a  minister. 32  There  having  been  strained  relations 
between  the  Reverend  Samuel  Myles  of  Boston  and  his 
curate,  the  Reverend  Christopher  Bridge,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  two  men  would  do  more  effective  work  if  separated. 
The  Bishop  of  London  advised  sending  Mr.  Bridge  to  Narra¬ 
gansett. 

In  October,  1706,  Mr.  Bridge  began  his  residence  at  Kings¬ 
town  in  Narragansett.  He  was  a  native  of  Essex,  England, 
and  had  graduated  from  Cambridge.  There  was  no  question 
of  his  high  and  independent  spirit.  The  following  year,  the 
little  wooden  Church  of  Narragansett,  forty  by  thirty  feet  in 
size,  was  ready  for  use.  It  had  been  built  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  inhabitants.  There  was  no  endowment 
or  house  or  glebe.33 

Mr.  Bridge’s  coming  was  looked  on  with  disfavour  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Honyman,  who  felt  that  it  was  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  his  field.  Bridge  might  have  remained  content  at 
Narragansett,  had  the  vestry  been  able  to  supply  him  a 
dwelling.  This  failure  on  their  part,  as  well  as  friction,  caused 
his  stay  in  the  colony  to  be  short. 

Honyman  went  to  England  on  private  business  in  1707;  and 
Bridge  began  to  officiate  at  Newport  in  the  absence  of  the 
rector.  There  he  became  so  popular  that  a  few  of  those  dis- 


(30)  S.  P.  G.  A-6,  No.  6  (Stevens  fit  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(31)  Updike:  Episcopal  Church  in  Narragansett,  p.  35. 

(32)  S.  P.  G.  Sermon,  1705. 

(33)  Humphreys:  Historical  Account,  S.  P.  G.,  p.  324. 
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affected  towards  Honyman  wished  to  retain  Bridge  as  the 
regular  minister.  Certain  insinuations  were  made  against 
Honyman;  but  they  were  doubtless  far-fetched,  as  no  less  a 
person  than  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote  of  Scarsdale  Manor, 
New  York,  took  pains  to  contradict  them.34  Such  clergymen 
of  the  highest  standing  as  the  Reverend  Messrs.  John  Talbot 
V  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  George  Keith  of  official  position 

with  the  S.  P.  G.,  and  George  Muirson  of  Rye,  New  York, 
as  well  as  Captain  John  Hamilton  of  Burlington,  joined  in  a 
,  statement  to  the  Society  that  Honyman  was  “a  Gentleman 

;  who  by  the  Goodness  of  his  life,  the  innocency  of  his  Conver¬ 

sation  and  pureness  of  his  Doctrine  has  gained  the  love  of 
all  Sober  and  Considerate  people,  tho’  indeed  he  has  lain 
under  the  Censure  of  some  who  only  want  by  ye  Protest  of 
disliking  their  Minister  to  avoid  going  to  Church  and  really 
of  whom  ’tis  almost  a  Scandal  to  be  wel  spoken  of.”35 

In  the  meantime  the  Society  had  ordered  Mr.  Bridge  to 
become  minister  at  Newport.  Thereupon  certain  of  the 
vestry  sent  a  letter  of  gratitude  to  the  Society,  expressing 
thanks  for  favours  received,  especially  this  last  favour,  order¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bridge  to  be  their  minister,  which,  as  they  said, 
“transcends  so  far  that  we  want  words  to  express  our  Joy  & 
satisfaction  for  the  same,  it  cannot  but  redound  much  to 
the  interest  and  flourishing  of  a  Church  when  there  is  an 
Example  of  Piety  &  Virtue  to  be  the  Guide  and  teacher  .  .  . 
and  Mr.  Bridge’s  Life  and  Conversation  being  so  Exemplary 
and  every  way  answerable  to  his  Function  gives  so  great 
#  Satisfaction  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Place.”30 

Mr.  Honyman,  on  returning,  refused  to  accept  his  dis¬ 
placement,  and  undertook  to  regain  possession  of  his  Church. 
The  congregation  was  consequently  exposed  to  unrest  and 
confusion.  Sentiment  was  divided.  Among  the  critics  was 
G  the  Reverend  Thomas  Barclay,  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Albany 

New  York,  who  was  then  wintering  in  Boston,  and  who 
charged  Mr.  Bridge  with  being  ambitious,  covetous,  and  self- 
seeking.37  The  friends  of  Honyman  were  active  in  restoring 


(34)  S.  P.  G.  A-3,  No.  clxiii  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(35)  S.  P.  G.  A-3,  No.  clxix  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(36)  S.  P.  G.  A-4,  No.  xxx  (Stevens  6s  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(37)  Archives  of  General  Convention,  IV,  p.  26. 
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him  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
S.  P.  G.,  and  at  length  obtained  his  reinstatement.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  July  26th,  1708,  the  Bishop 
of  London  implied  that  he  felt  that  Honyman  had  been 
unfairly  treated  and  that  Bridge  had  his  good  qualities  but 
was  too  impulsive  and  high-strung.  “Far  be  it  from  me,” 
he  said,  “to  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  any  man;  but  indeed 
the  deportment  of  Mr  Bridge  hath  been  so  perfidious  and 
insolent  that  he  may  thank  himself  for  the  trouble  he  under¬ 
goes.  However  the  Man  can  do  well,  if  he  pleases;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  shall  be  humbly  of  Opinion,  if  the  Society  so  think  fit, 
to  send  him  either  to  the  Jerseys  or  to  Maryland,  that  the 
Flames  he  hath  kindled  about  New  England  may  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.”33 

Bridge  sailed  for  England  early  in  the  spring  of  1709. 
Later,  he  was  appointed  missionary  to  Rye,  New  York. 
There  he  did  a  worthy  piece  of  work,  showing  that  he  was  at 
his  best  when  free  from  immediate  authority. 

Honyman  did  his  best  to  regain  his  position  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people;  and  the  following  year  he  was  able  to  report 
additions  to  the  Church.  The  congregation  was  in  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  he  wrote;  those  who  opposed  him  had  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  him.  He  had  busied  himself  advancing 
the  cause  of  religion  in  various  places  adjacent  to  the  island, 
preaching  frequently  on  week  days  at  very  great  expense 
“both  of  Pains  and  Money.”  He  had  been  supplying  the 
vacant  Church  of  Narragansett,  where  the  people  were  in 
“very  mournfull  Condition  in  the  want  of  a  wise  and  pious 
Minister.”38 

fc)uring  that  year  (November  15th,  1710),  Mr.  J.  Bren- 
ton  informed  the  Society  from  Newport  that  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists  made  up  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  population; 
and  that  they  were  daily  increasing  by  reason  of  “the  great 
favour  they  receive  upon  all  occasions  from  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  there  is  no  Church  man,  Presbiterian  or  In¬ 
dependent,  except  only  Mr  Lang  the  Sheriff,  who  is  a  Church 
Man,  but  a  perfect  Quaker  tool.  Those  Quakers  and  Ana¬ 
baptists  claim  that  they  have  a  greater  right  and  Liberty, 

(38)  S.  P.  G.  A-4,  No.  xxiv  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(39)  S.  P.  G.  A-6,  No.  7  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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to  exercise  their  Religion,  than  they  wou’d  willingly  allow  to 
the  Church  of  England,  Presbiterian,  or  Independant,  because 
as  they  say  they  were  the  firstT'that  settled  this  place,  coming 
here  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  Religion;  but  there  is  nothing 
of  truth  in  what  they  affirm,  for  I  cou’d  never  learn  that  there 
was  one  Quaker  among  those  that  first  setled  this  Colony 
tho’  soon  after  the  settlement  thereof,  several  Quakers  came 
here,  where  they  had  a  full  freedome  of  exercising  their  Re¬ 
ligion,  which  in  Boston  was  denyed  them.”40 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1713,  the  principal  members 
of  the  Church  in  Narragansett  memorialized  the  S.  P.  G. 
They  said  that  they  had  built  a  Church  and  had  had  various 
assistants,  but  they  felt  that  the  Church  could  never  be 
happily  settled  in  America  without  a  resident  bishop.  ‘‘How¬ 
ever  preposterous  it  may  seem  to  desire  a  Bishop  before  we 
have  a  Minister,  yet  certain  it  is  that  if  we  had  the  one  we 
should  not  have  wanted  the  other  so  long.”41 

The  Rhode  Island  Episcopalians  felt  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  bishop  would  solve  many  of  the  difficulties 
they  were  enduring,  not  only  in  the  shortage  of  clergymen  but 
in  the  impetus  to  higher  levels  of  conduct.  Mr.  Honyman, 
in  a  letter  to  Governor  Nicholson,  May  7th,  1714,  said  that 
the  people  were  divided  among  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  In¬ 
dependents,  Gortonians,  and  infidels,  with  a  remnant  of  true 
Churchmen.  Such  errors  and  divisions,  he  contended,  lead 
to  ‘‘an  Open  Contempt  of  Religious  Ordinances,  a  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath,  leudness,  And  incest,  and  such  other  im¬ 
moral  practices  as  would  put  a  Modest  Heathen  the  Blush, 
and  which  are  avowedly  Committed,  with  impunity  and 
without  Restraint.”  But  the  presence  of  a  Bishop,  he  felt, 
would  help  solve  such  problems.  All  the  divisions  and  errors 
were  due,  he  said,  ‘‘to  the  Want  of  a  Regular  settled  Ministry 
under  the  inspection  of  a  Bishop  in  these  Countries;”  to  the 
want  of  a  good  education,  there  being  no  schools  of  learning 
upon  a  public  foundation  in  the  province,  and  no  school¬ 
master  “but  such  as  are  of  their  own  Erroneous  perswasions, 
they  neither  do  nor  will  instruct  their  Schollars  in  any  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Religion  but  Such  themselves  Espouse.” 

(40)  S.  P.  G.  A-6,  No.  6  (Stevens  fit  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(41)  S.  P.  G.  B-l,  No.  151  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Honyman  showed  that  the  Church 
was  discriminated  against  in  Rhode  Island.  To  profess  to 
respect  the  Church  of  England"  “is  look’d  upon  as  a  Just 
Reason  to  be  Overlook’d  in  the  Election,  and  a  Professing  an 
Aversion  to  it,  is  Esteemed  A  Meritorious  Step  to  Preferment.’’ 

Therefore,  as  a  constructive  suggestion,  he  proposed 
that,  as  there  were  eight  towns  in  the  province  besides  New¬ 
port,  a  minister  should  be  settled  in  each  town,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  allowance  to  support  the  dignity  and  character  of  his 
position  and  to  preserve  him  from  the  contempt  and  mer¬ 
cenary  dependence  which  would  otherwise  be  his  lot,  also  to 
furnish  him  with  books  by  which  he  could  refute  the  pre¬ 
vailing  errors  —  such  books  as  he  might  distribute  to  the 
layman  in  his  visitations.  Likewise  there  should  be  schools 
of  learning  established  in  every  town,  with  school-masters 
approved  and  licensed  by  the  Bishop.  Measures  ought  to 
be  taken,  in  his  opinion,  to  incline  the  government  to  support 
the  Church  of  England  in  Rhode  Island.42 

The  S.  P.  G.  directed  the  Reverend  Mr.  Honyman,  on  May 
20th,  1715,  to  give  services  to  the  Narragansett  people.  On 
the  20th  of  October,  eight  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Narragansett  wrote  the  Society,  acknowledging  the  provision 
which  had  been  made  for  their  religious  worship  and  express¬ 
ing  gratitude;  they  said  that  Mr.  Honyman’s  services  had 
always  been  acceptable.  Yet  they  felt  that  “Endeavours 
of  that  kind  (tho’  they  might  keep  up  a  Face  of  Religion) 
could  not  have  that  Influence  upon  the  Manners  and  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Rude  and  Ignorant,  that  a  settled  Ministry 
might  be  presumed  to  have.”  Hence  they  begged  that  a 
minister  be  settled  among  them.43 

Disappointments  were  to  be  theirs.  July  30th,  1716, 
fourteen  persons  from  Narragansett  wrote  the  Society  that 
they  had  been  informed  that  the  Reverend  William  Guy  had 
been  appointed  their  missionary.  They  promised  to  see  the 
triumphs  of  religion,  virtue,  and  knowledge  over  atheism, 
vice,  and  ignorance.  But  their  enthusiasm  had  been  damp¬ 
ened  when  they  learned  that  Mr.  Guy  was  planning  to  settle 
in  South  Carolina.  None  but  a  resident  clergyman  would 

(42)  S.  P.  G.  B-l,  No.  176  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(43)  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.  32617,  fo.  1  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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suffice  for  their  needs;  the  visits  of  Mr.  Honyman  were 
inadequate.44 

William  Guy  had  served  iq^  South  Carolina  prior  to  his 
appointment  to  Rhode  Island,  having  been  sent  as  assistant 
to  Commissary  Gideon  Johnston,  of  St.  Philip’s  Church, 
Charles  Town  (Charleston).  In  1717,  he  undertook  the 
missionary  work  at  Narragansett,  and  continued  till  1718. 
Then  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  at  his  own  request. 
While  in  the  Narragansett  region,  he  made  pastoral  visits 
to  Freetown,  Tiverton,  and  Little  Compton;  he  was  much 
respected  by  the  people,  who  showed  their  responsiveness 
by  providing  him  with  a  convenient  house  at  some  distance 
from  the  Church  and  furnishing  him  a  horse.  But  the  weather 
was  too  severe  for  him,  and  he  left.45 

After  his  departure,  Mr.  Honyman  resumed  his  occasional 
visits,  though  he  himself  recognized  the  need  of  a  settled 
minister.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  said:  “There 
is  no  Government  in  the  King’s  Dominions  where  the  In¬ 
terests  of  the  true  Religion  seem  less  regarded  than  this; 
for  I  am  the  only  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  in  it. 
And  tho’  by  the  Divine  Assistance  I  shall  do  all  that  becomes 
a  faithfull  Missionary,  yet  I  freely  Confess  that  my  single 
Strength  is  an  Unequal  Match  to  Encounter  the  Atheism 
and  Heresies  that  there  abound.”46 

The  Narragansett  people  felt  deep  regret  at  Mr.  Guy’s 
leaving.  They  wrote  the  Society,  declaring  that  they  had 
done  all  in  their  power  for  him.  Now  that  he  had  gone,  they 
craved  spiritual  food,  and  begged  another  minister.47 

The  answer  came  with  the  sending  of  the  Reverend  James 
Macsparran,  a  man  who  proved  one  of  the  ablest  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  colonial  Church.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  of 
Scotch  ancestry;  and  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Glasgow.  Shortly  after  being  ordered  deacon  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  he  was  appointed  (October  3rd,  1720) 
missionary  to  Narragansett.  Looking  back  over  his  field 
after  an  acquaintance  of  some  years,  he  wrote: 


(44)  Ibid. 

(45)  Humphreys:  Historical  Account,  S.  P.  G.,  p.  325. 

(46)  Fulham  MSS.,  S.  C.,  No.  114  (Stevens  fit  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(47)  British  Museum  Add.  MSS.  36217,  fo.  1  (Stevens  fit  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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“There  have  been  two  incumbents  before  me,  but 
neither  of  them  had  resolution  enough  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  4^ie  mission  above  a  year 
apiece.  I  entered  on  this  mission  in  1721  and  found 
the  people  not  a  tabula  rasa,  or  clean  sheet  of  paper, 
upon  which  I  might  make  any  impression  I  pleased; 
but  a  field  full  of  briars  and  thorns  and  noxious  weeds, 
that  were  all  to  be  eradicated,  before  I  could  implant 
in  them  the  simplicity  of  the  truth.”48 
Mr.  Macsparran  remained  at  Narragansett  from  early  in 
1721  until  his  death  (December  1st,  1757).  His  congregation 
grew  within  a  year  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  which  included 
twelve  Indian  and  negro  servants.49  Later  his  Church  was 
known  as  St.  Paul’s,  North  Kingstown.  He  was  active  in 
his  parochial  and  missionary  duties  and  was  versatile  in 
literary  work.  A  sermon  which  he  published  on  the  Christian 
Priesthood  reveals  real  ability,  and  he  has  left  an  important 
historical  document  in  his  little  treatise,  America  Dissected . 
From  the  outset,  he  showed  his  interest  in  the  conversion 
of  the  negroes.  He  was  eager  to  improve  the  culture  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived;  and  he  received  young  gentle¬ 
men  in  his  family,  to  whom  he  imparted  instruction.  Thomas 
Clapp,  President  of  Yale,  completed  his  education  under 
Mr.  Macsparran.  On  a  trip  to  the  British  Isles,  some  fifteen 
years  after  he  began  his  American  missionary  work,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Glasgow.60 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Rhode  Island  ministry,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
sparran  found  himself  involved  in  a  tedious  legal  controversy. 
The  issue  arose  in  this  way.  In  1658,  certain  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Indians  —  a  tract  some  fifteen  miles  long 
by  six  or  seven  miles  wide.  Ten  years  later  (1668),  three 
hundred  acres  of  this  purchase  were  set  aside  and  designated 
“for  an  Orthodox  person,  that  shall  be  obtained  to  preach 
God’s  word  to  the  inhabitants.”  No  particular  denomina¬ 
tion  was  specified;  and  as  no  minister  claimed  it,  two  men 
settled  on  it  in  1702.  One  of  the  men  sold  280  acres  of  it  to 


(48)  Macsparran:  America  Dissected  (printed  in  Updike:  Episcopal  Church  in 

Narragansett. 

(49)  Humphreys:  Historical  Account,  S.  P.  G.,  p.  326. 

(50)  Updike:  Episcopal  Church  in  Narragansett,  p.  191. 
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one  of  the  settlers  in  1719.  When  the  Reverend  Mr.  Guy 
became  missionary  at  Narragansett,  Henry  Gardner,  who 
had  possession  of  the  remaining  twenty  acres,  delivered  the 
same  to  the  new  minister.  Mr.  Macsparran,  on  his  arrival, 
began  ejectment  proceedings  against  G.  Mumford,  who  had 
purchased  the  280  acres  in  1719. 

The  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  Torrey,  laid  claim  to 
the  land  as  the  first  ordained  incumbent,  and  brought  an 
action  against  Mr.  Gardner  for  the  twenty  acres  which  he  had 
relinquished  to  the  Anglican  missionary.  Mr.  Macsparran 
started  suit  against  Robert  Hazard,  the  tenant  of  Mr.  Torrey. 
The  Presbyterian  minister  began  ejectment  against  Mumford. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  tried  to  settle  the  difficulty  by  recommending  that  the 
vestry  reimburse  the  possessor  what  he  had  expended,  and 
raise  £150  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  land  might  go  to  the 
support  of  Mr.  Macsparran.  But  the  controversy  aroused 
much  feeling.  It  was  noted  that  the  original  grantors  were 
Congregationalists;  and  it  was  a  question  whether  the  Epis¬ 
copalians,  Presbyterians,  or  Congregationalists  had  the  best 
claim.  New  England  watched  the  progress  of  the  case  with 
interest;  and  the  Church  of  England  was  subjected  to  harsh 
criticism.  Macsparran  contended  that  no  minister  could 
be  called  “orthodox”  who  was  not  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  case  dragged  along  for  thirty  years;  and  was  at  length 
carried  up  to  the  King’s  Council.  There,  in  1752,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  in  Mr.  Torrey’s  favour,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  term 
“orthodox”  the  donors  intended  that  the  estate  should  be 
given  to  the  support  of  their  own  religious  persuasion. 

Gradually  another  town  of  Rhode  Island  was  gaining 
recognition.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Honyman  began  holding 
services  at  Providence,  then  a  township  of  about  four  thou¬ 
sand,  probably  as  early  as  1720.  There  he  found  the  people 
“quite  rude,  and  void  of  all  knowledge  in  religion;  yet  they 
were  of  a  good  and  teachable  disposition.”  He  wrote  the 
Society  that  “the  number  of  people  is  so  increased,  that  no 
house  there  could  hold  them,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  preach 
in  the  open  fields.”61  That  was  in  1722;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  people  began  to  gather  money  for  a  Church.  £770 

(51)  Humphreys:  Historical  Account,  S.  P.  G.,  pp.  320-321. 
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being  raised,  building  was  begun  June  11th,  1722. 52  The 
Church  was  of  timber,  62  feet  long,  41  feet  wide,  and  26  feet 
high.53  Colonel  Joseph  Whipple  gave  a  hundred  pounds  to 
the  project  and  fed  the  workmen.  The  Church  was  not  in¬ 
corporated  as  St.  John’s  till  1794. 

In  1723,  the  Reverend  George  Pigot,  who  had  been  for 
a  short  time  the  Society’s  missionary  at  Stratford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  moved  to  Providence,  and  became  the  first  Anglican 
minister  in  residence  there.  He  did  not  remain  long,  as  he 
was  of  a  roving  and  restless  disposition.  Eut  during  his 
stay  he  observed,  in  a  letter  to  the  S.  P.  G.  (January  13th, 
1724),  that  the  people  of  Providence  “are  generally  well 
inclined  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  so  much  out  of 
principle  as  out  of  opposition  to  the  Massachusetts  pro¬ 
fession.  For  these  Providence  people,  by  bordering  upon 
them,  having  formerly  felt  the  lash  of  their  resentments, 
are  now  utterly  estranged  to  their  profession.’’54 

The  Reverend  Joseph  O’Hara  succeeded  Pigot  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  1728.  His  behaviour  was  unworthy;  and  he  was 
soon  dismissed,  after  having  been  committed  to  gaol  for 
irregularities  of  conduct.55 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Honyman 
and  his  ministry  at  Newport.  There  he  was  working  con¬ 
scientiously.  In  a  letter,  November  19th,  1723,  he  spoke  of 
having  constantly  attended  during  the  summer  “on  a  Great 
Number  of  Pirates,  who  were  executed  (in  Newport),  in 
Assisting  their  preparation  for  Death.’’  During  the  last 
two  years  he  had  held  eighty-two  baptisms.  His  Church 
was  overcrowded,  and  he  needed  a  new  building.56 

The  old  Church  at  Newport  was  in  a  bad  condition  and 
was  entirely  too  small,  as  Mr.  Honyman  realised;  and  the 
congregation  agreed  at  last  to  build  a  new  one  by  subscription 
and  to  give  the  disused  structure  to  the  rising  congregation 
of  Warwick,  where  there  was  no  Church.  Honyman  con¬ 
tributed  £30  to  the  building  fund.  The  new  Church  was 
seventy  feet  long  and  forty-six  feet  wide,  beside  a  six  foot 

(52)  Ibid,  p.  323. 

(53)  S.  P  G.  B-l,  No.  223  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(54)  Church  Documents,  Connecticut,  I,  p.  87. 

(55)  Fulham  MSS.,  N.  Y.,  R.  I.,  &c.,  No.  69  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(56)  Fulham  MSS.,  N.  Y.,  R.  I.,  &c.,  No.  127  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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addition  “for  the  Break  for  the  Altar”  and  sixteen  feet  for 
the  belfry.  The  total  length  was  ninety-two  feet.  Honyman 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  building,  September 
28th,  1726.  He  wrote  the  Society,  with  pardonable  pride, 
that  the  Church  “is  owned  by  all  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
Structure  in  America.”57 

In  addition  to  holding  two  services  in  Newport  every 
Sunday  —  preaching  both  times  —  and  administering  the 
sacrament  every  month,  as  well  as  observing  all  festivals 
and  fast-days  and  holding  prayers  twice  a  week  in  Lent,  Mr. 
Honyman  continued  to  take  care  of  Freetown,  Tiverton,  and 
Little  Compton.  He  publicly  catechised  the  children  in  his 
Newport  Church;  and  sixty  to  seventy  Indian  and  negro 
slaves  regularly  attended  his  Sunday  worship.58 

The  efforts  of  the  S.  P.  G.  extended  to  educational  pro¬ 
jects  as  well  as  to  the  support  of  missionaries.  In  all  the 
colonies  where  the  Society  operated,  we  find  school -masters 
appointed  and  supported  by  the  S.  P.  G.  funds.  In  1723,  the 
Society  made  an  allowance  to  Robert  Clarke  at  Narragansett 
for  teaching  poor  children  to  read  and  to  learn  the  Church 
catechism.59  James  Delpech  was  admitted  as  school-master 
at  Narragansett  late  in  1726;  and  received  a  £10  allowance 
from  the  Society.  Beside  his  pay  pupils,  he  taught  twenty-two 
children  the  first  year  on  the  S.  P.  G.  bounty.60 

In  1729,  a  distinguished  clergyman  and  philosopher 
took  up  his  abode  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Reverend  George 
Berkeley,  Dean  of  Derry  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 

,  had  been  planning  to  organize  a  college  in  Bermuda  for  the 

Indians;  he  had  received  the  promise  of  help  and  had  spent 
three  years  in  preparation  for  the  task.  The  captain  of  the 
ship  on  which  he  sailed  was  unable  to  find  Bermuda,  and 
steered  northward.  When  land  was  discovered,  it  proved 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport  harbour.  There  Doctor 
Berkeley  landed,  January  23rd.  Mr.  Honyman  received 
him  with  cordiality.  Berkeley  purchased  about  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Newport,  adjoining  the  property  of  Mr. 


(57)  S.  P.  G.  B-l,  No.  222  (Stevens  6c  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(58)  Ibid. 

(59)  S.  P.  G.  Abstract,  1724,  p.  44. 

(60)  S.  P.  G.  B-l,  No.  236  (Stevens  6c  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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Honyman;  and  he  built  a  house  upon  it,  which  he  called 
“White  Hall”  (situated  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Middle- 
town,  about  three  miles  from  the  State  House  in  Newport). 
While  at  White  Hall,  Berkeley  wrote  one  of  his  celebrated 
philosophical  treatises.  His  preaching  attracted  large  crowds 
to  Trinity  Church.  The  neighboring  clergymen  thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  society.  The  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson,  of 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
him  regarding  philosophy.  Nearly  three  years,  the  cele¬ 
brated  thinker  lived  in  Rhode  Island  in  quiet  and  study;  and 
he  thought  seriously  of  changing  his  plans  and .  founding  a 
college  in  his  new  home.  But  the  project  was  abandoned; 
and,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Berkeley  returned 
home,  in  September,  1731. 

Before  leaving  for  England,  he  gave  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Johnson  some  small  English  books,  to  be  presented  to  those 
whom  they  might  help,  and  some  Greek  and  Latin  volumes 
of  a  more  ambitious  nature  to  be  given  “to  such  lads  as  you 
think  will  make  the  best  use  of  them  in  the  College,  or  to  the 
school  at  New  Haven.”  The  latter  books  were  turned  over  to 
Yale  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

But  Berkeley’s  generosity  did  not  stop  there.  He  also 
transmitted  to  Johnson  an  instrument  by  which  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Yale  the  title  of  his  farm  at  White  Hall.  The  object 
of  this  gift  was  the  founding  of  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar¬ 
ship.01  In  his  autobiography,  Samuel  Johnson  said:  “The 
Trustees,  though  they  made  an  appearance  of  much  thank¬ 
fulness,  were  almost  afraid  to  accept  the  noble  donation.” 
They  were  suspicious  of  a  proselytizing  design.02 

Dean  Berkeley  remembered  Trinity  Church,  Newport, 
on  his  return.  He  sent  back  an  organ  —  one  of  the  first  to  be 
installed  in  America;  and  along  with  the  gift  were  instructions 
for  setting  the  organ  in  place.  “It  has  been  touch’d  and  ap¬ 
prov’d  of  by  some  of  the  most  Eminent  Masters  in  London,” 
he  said.  The  organ  was  insured  for  £150;  and  the  thoughtful 
dean  paid  the  freight  in  advance  in  London,  “to  ease  your 
flock  of  any  burthen  on  that  score.”03  Mr.  Honyman  grate- 


(61)  Schneider:  Samuel  Johnson,  Letters,  &c.,  I,  p.  81. 

(62)  Schneider:  Samuel  Johnson,  Letters,  fisc.,  I,  p.  27. 

(63)  Allen  and  McClure:  Two  Hundred  Years  .  .  .  S.  P.  C.  K.,  p.  251. 
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fully  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  instrument,  November  27th, 
1734;  and  said  that  he  was  well  provided  with  an  organist.64 

In  place  of  the  renegade  O’Hara,  there  was  sent  to  the 
Providence  mission  a  clergyman  of  the  highest  type  in  the 
Reverend  Arthur  Browne,  whcK^arrived  in  1730.  Browne 
was  a  native  of  Drogheda,  Ireland,  and  had  been  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  people  were  very  fond  of 
him;  and  presented  him  with  a  glebe  in  Providence  Neck,  in 
fee  simple.  He  and  Mr.  Macsparran  both  made  visits  to 
Warwick  and  held  services  there.  Later  Mr.  Browne  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
moved  to  Portsmouth.  Before  leaving  Rhode  Island,  he 
deeded  the  land  which  the  parishioners  had  given  him  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  incumbent  of  Providence. 

Mr.  George  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  became  the  Church’s 
school -master  at  Providence.  October  18th,  1731,  he  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  teaching  twenty-three  white  children  and 
catechising  them  on  Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays, 
explaining  to  them  the  principles  of  religion.65 

The  people  of  Warwick,  anxious  for  a  resident  clergyman 
of  their  own,  petitioned  the  Bishop  of  London,  October  1st, 
1731,  to  provide  them  with  a  minister.  They  declared  that 
they  had  been  able,  with  the  help  of  gentlemen  at  Boston, 
Newport,  and  Marblehead,  to  build  “a  decent  &  commo¬ 
dious  Church.”66  Thus  we  see  the  gradual  but  very  definite 
growth  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Rhode  Island. 

Among  the  lay  benefactors  of  the  province  was 
Nathaniel  Kay,  collector  of  customs,  who  died  April  14th, 
1734.  He  was  a  generous  friend  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport; 
he  had  served  on  the  vestry  at  least  fourteen  years.  To  show 
his  interest  in  the  future  of  the  parish,  he  devised  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  his  coach-house,  certain  lots  of  land,  and  the  sum  of 
£400,  for  the  building  of  a  school-house,  ‘‘to  teach  ten  poor 
boys  their  grammar  and  the  mathematics  gratis;  and  to 
appoint  a  master  at  all  times,  as  occasion  or  vacancy  may 
happen,  who  shall  be  Episcopally  ordained,  and  assist  the 
minister,  Episcopal,  of  the  town  of  Newport,  in  some  proper 


(64)  Allen  and  McClure:  Two  Hundred  Years  .  .  .  S.  P.  C.  K.,  p.  254. 

(65)  Clark:  St.  John’s  Providence,  p.  33. 

(66)  Fulham  MSS.,  N.  Y.,  R.  I.,  fisc.,  No.  63  (Stevens  fit  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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office,  as  they  shall  think  most  useful.”  But  his  good  will 
was  not  confined  to  Newport.  He  bequeathed  a  farm  in 
Bristol  and  £200  “to  the  minister,  wardens,  and  vestry 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church,”  for  the  education  of  ten  poor  boys 
and  the  support  of  the  mipistry.67  Bristol  was  not  then  a  part 
of  Rhode  Island;  and  hitherto  it  has  not  been  included  in 
this  narrative.  For  some  years  there  had  been  an  enlarging 
work  in  that  place;  the  Reverend  John  Usher  had  served 
there  under  considerable  difficulties,  but  with  some  measure 
of  success. 

The  Reverend  Arthur  Browne  left  Providence  for  New 
Hampshire  in  1736.  As  his  successor,  the  Reverend  John 
Checkley  was  recommended. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  the  province  of  Rhode  Island 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Checkley  appeared  on  the  scene.  The 
province  was  one  of  considerable  Anglican  activity,  through 
the  conscientious  and  untiring  efforts  of  three  good  men  — 
Honyman,  Macsparran,  and  Browne  —  and  some  devoted 
laymen.  The  clergymen  had  not  confined  their  activities 
to  their  particular  cures,  but  had  planted  seeds  in  the  small 
villages  and  the  rural  communities.  Honyman’s  health  was 
failing  at  the  time,  but  he  maintained  his  post  until  his  death 
(July  2nd,  1750). 68  Macsparran  died  seven  years  later,  after 
thirty-seven  years  at  Narragansett.69 

Schools  were  in  existence,  assisted  by  Church  funds. 
Houses  of  worship  were  erected,  which  compared  favourably 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  New  England.  Much  of  the  prejudice 
against  the  Church  had  been  worn  away;  and  an  Episco¬ 
palian  was  a  familiar  sight.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1738, 
Macsparran  wrote  the  Society:  “I  thank  God  Religion  thrives 
here  under  all  the  Oppression  of  our  Church;  and  could  A 
further  Addition  be  made  to  our  Number  of  discreet  and 
Conscientious  Missionarys,  we  should  the  Sooner  see  y* 
desireable  Face  of  things  we  support  our  Spirits  by  Still 
distant  Prospects  of.”70 


(67)  S.  P.  G.  B-10,  p.  7  (Stevens  &  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 

(68)  Sprague:  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit,  p.  45. 

(69)  Sprague:  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Puplit,  p.  47.  (Macsparran  died 

December  1st,  1757). 

(70)  S.  P.  G.  B-7,  part  I,  pp.  33-34  (Stevens  &.  Brown  L.  C.  Transcript). 
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The  sequel  of  this  monograph,  “The  Reverend  John 
Checkley”,  will  be  issued  by  The  Church  Missions  Publishing 
Company,  in  Aug.  1935,  in  the  “Soldier  and  Servant  Series”. 
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